28        IS THERE A TRUE INTERNATIONAL LAW?

it is applied to parts of the law of each nation in \yhich
other nations are interested, the word 'law' is correct, but
the word 'international' is likely to mislead, because
though such laws are laws in the fullest sense of the word
and are enforced as such, they are the laws of each in-
dividual nation, and are not laws between nation and
nation1." The stipulations of treaties are given as an
instance of the first class of rules, and the law that ships
may be confiscated for breach of blockade as an example
of the second.

Now it seems to me that the first of these illustrations
is rather unhappily chosen. There is great difference of
opinion among writers on International Law as to whether
treaties are properly speaking part of that law. The
common English view is that most treaties merely regis-
ter a bargain between the contracting parties, each sur-
rendering something to the other, in order to gain from
the other something else he deems more important. On
the other hand, a school of Continental publicists exalt
treaties into a corpus of International Law, ascribing to
them, or rather to a number of them arbitrarily selected
because they set forth special views, a transcendental and
altogether fictitious importance. Sir J. F. Stephen has
overlooked this divergence; and in consequence he has
represented as undoubted International Law the dis-
puted views of a number of writers, of whom Hautefeuille
may be regarded as the chief. The point is perhaps a
small one, and I should not have mentioned it had it
stood alone. It is, however, an example of a tendency
which is visible all through the remarks of the learned
judge. On almost every page he refers either in express

1 History of the Criminal Law, II. pp. 34 and 35.